THEATRES OF BHARATA’ 


(Methodology for their Reconstruction and some 
unexplored and little explored Aspects) 





Goverdhan Panchal 


Some important aspects of the theatres* described in the Natyasastra 
(NS’) of Bharata, have received scant attention at the hands of scholars. 


The reason appears to be that hardly any awareness is shown of several 
other disciplines, the knowledge of which is vital for the re-construction of 
the theatres of Bharata. In some cases, mere literary interpretations have 
even led to much misunderstanding and misinterpretations. 


These theatres cannot be fully re-constructed without the help of a 
proper methodology. In the following pages an attempt to evolve such a 
methodology is made and certain aspects not touched upon by any one be- 
fore are dealt with. 

na 

The first thing that is absolutely vital is to realize that they are entirely 
different, in form and spirit, from the contemporary proscenium theatre, of 
which even, many a scholar hardly have much knowledge, and, yet, on which 
they invariably fall back for a comparison and explanation of the various 
elements of the classical Sanskrit theatre. It is because of this lack of the 
fundamental understanding of the difference between these two opposite 
theatre forms that a large majority of the scholars use the words, such as, 
wings, drop-curtain, green-room, etc. when speaking about Bharata’s theatre. 
Many of them have translated nepathya as “‘green room’ without knowing 
what a green room was, as in most of the contemporary theatres, it is a thing 
of the past. 





1. Some parts of this paper were discussed in the seminar on “Sanskirt Drama (Theory 
and Technique)” organised by the School of Languages, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad, from 18th to 24th June 1979. . 

2. For a description and analysis of the Vikrstamadhya (Rectangular .middle-sized) 
theatre, see, ““Bharata’s Stage in Action”—Sangeet Natak, No. 34, (1974), Journal 
of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi—by this author. 
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Second, a clear understanding of the nature of ‘Natya’ of Bharata is 
also very vital, because it was for the presentation of this ndtya that these 
theatres were created and for which the plays were written. It is regretable 
that most of the scholars hardly show any awareness of this too. 


Third, they have refused to understand even their own regional tradi- 
tional forms which still exist and are crying to be noticed and which would 
have immediately made clear to them the fundamental nature of ndtya which 
links them to the classical tradition. 


It is necessary to have a good long look at the traditional dramatic 
forms and their staging method to see whether these can help solve some 
difficulties encountered in understanding the Theatre of Bharata. The 
mess that one sees in various drawings based on the literal interpretation 
of the text of the second chapter relating to the pillars is truly amazing. 
One sees nothing but a jungle of pillars placed anywhere without 
the least awareness of the logic of building construction or the visibility of 
the stage. A close look at the Kuttampalams! would have immediately cleared 
all cobwebs surrounding this and some other elements of the theatres of 
Bharata despite the confusing text. Prof D. Subha Rao, an engineer, was the 
only one whose drawings showed logical placing of the pillars and he too did 
this on the basis of the text as his drawings show’. 


Fourth, they had also hardly bothered to understand the deep relation- 
ship between the plays and their theatre in which they were produced in a 
particular period. The stage-directions and the conventions used in the plays 
cannot be understood without understanding their theatre and vice-versa. 


Fifth, to recreate these theatres mentally or physically, or on paper 
atleast, it is necessary to have the basic knowledge of drawing. Without the 
clarity of drawings which could be read like a script much confusion can 
result, and has resulted, in most of the material where attempts to illustrate 
them have been made, It is necessary to understand that every dot or line 
and its shape and size when applied to a drawing, acquiresa definite meaning 


and is a help or hindrance in clearly understanding the element attempted to 
be clarified. 


Sixth, it is necessary to have some basic acquintance, at least, with 
elements of the architecture and their development in history. A gavaksa, 
a pillar or a Sdlabhahjika etc. of which Bharata has spoken has not remained 
the same in the various periods of history and one cannot use Gupta period 





1, See (a) Sangeet Natak, No. 8 (1968), article on “‘Kiittampalam—The Classical Sanskrit 
Theatre of Kerala”, and (b) Journal of the Centre for the Performing Arts, Vol. V1, 
No: 1-1977, “Kiittampalam and its Links with Bharata’s Stage” — both by the present 
writer. 
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2. NdfyaSdstra-Vol. I, 2nd Edition, (GOS)—Page: 439. 
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pillars etc. in Bharata’s theatre and call it a theatre of his time. All the ele- 
ments shown must conform to the particular period which the drawing or 
model attempts to recreate. This path is no doubt strewn with difficulty as 
no archaeological monuments of Bharata’s time exist which can help us to 
reconstruct these theatres. And the only alternative is to place it in the 
nearest period of architecture from which sufficient material is available till 
new material comes to light. 


Seventh aspect in reconstructing these theatres is that, one must have 
wide practical experience of theatre itself to be able to understand what 
can be possible and not possible or practical on a particular stage and why. 
One might include in this the knowledge of the various other theatre forms of 
the world, to understand their conventions in different periods of history of 
the theatre to be able to understand and appreciate one’s own in a wider 
perspective and see the similarities and differences and their reasons derived 
from one’s practical experience. This study must certainly include the eastern 
theatre forms, such as, the classical Peking Opera, the Noh and the popular 
Kabuki which have definite affinity at least in spirit, to the classical Sanskrit 
theatre. 


Eighth, it is necessary to understand some basic fundamental principles 
of the construction of a building, and to understand that the construction of 
a theatre is functionally different from a residential building. One must also 
have the understanding of the physical limitations of certain materials used 
in the construction, such as, for example, the bricks and wood mentioned by 
Bharata. 


Ninth, a further aspect is to know the traditional VdastuSdstras to under- 
stand the origin of the three types of Bharata’s theatre-forms—the yikrsta, 
the caturasa and the tryasra, and the fundamentals of their construction by 
the divine architect, ViSvakarman, who constructed them according to the 
sastra and the vidhi (principles and ceramonials) laid down by him as men- 
tioned by Bharata again and again in Chapter II and elsewhere. 


Tenth, the Vastusastras and some Puranas, such as, Agnipurdna and 
the Visnudharmottara, also deal with the paintings and of murals and the 
processes employed in these. Without understanding these it would be diffi- 
cult to appreciate why they were mentioned in connection with the theatres. 
The murals were integrated in the architecture and formed a part of it 
as they reflected the very spirit of the Nafyva and the culture of the period. 


And without the knowledge of the process of painting of murals, such 
words as Bhittilepa and Sudhakarma cannot be understood and which have 
been widely and invariably mistranslated. 


Eleventh, attention must also be drawn to the fact that instead of 
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merely sticking to the text of Chapter II which is at times misleading and 
topsy-turvy, one must relate it to the other chapters of the NatydSastra to 
have a fuller understanding of these theatres. Many a scholar have wondered 
whether there was a curtain on this stage or not as it is not mentioned in 
Chapter II. These and other words such as vedikd, kutapa, etc. can only be 
understood when related to other chapters. Relating this study to the plays 
themselves has already been mentioned. These theatres were living theatres 
humming with performances and certain aspects such as mattavGranis and 
their use could only be understood by relating them to the plays. 


Since 1968 and thereafter, I have been attempting to explore the classi- 
cal theatre and have drawn attention to its certain aspects which had com- 
pletely gone unnoticed till then—such as the curtains and their use, pillars, 
definite location of certain elements in the theatre and their functions, its 
shape and several other aspects, which have since begun to be noticed by 
some scholars, 


Some new aspects have been dealt with here and some have been re- 
emphasised for proper focus, on the basis of the Methodology that has been 
evolved here. The attempt by this Methodology is to show that the theatre of 
Bharata cannot be understood or re-constructed without an integrated app- 
roach comprising of several disciplines. The method of limited arm-chair 
literary research and piecemeal approach to these theatres must end now. 


In the present study, and in my earlier attempts, such an integrated 
approach has been followed. Here we begin with certain words relating to 
yastu and its creator ViSvakarman as mentioned by Bharata in some chapters 
and a few other aspects. 


Mayamata, one of the earliest texts on the VastuSastra speaks first of 
Prthvi, one of the five elements who “‘is also goddess Earth (bhi), (and who) 
yields the ground (bhimi) of architectural ritual. It is the place where the 
mortals and immortals reside (Vas)? ...... “Those that originate there- 
from, the prasddas and other works of architecture, are vastu (dwelling places, 
planned sites), because they are vastu (existing things) and have their support 
on vastu—an existing and concretely real thing.’’* 


“Vdstu is primarily a planned site of a building. Its shape is square as 
a rule and its full name is Vastupurusamandala.”® 


“Mandala denotes any enclosed polygon. The form of Vdstupurusa- 
mandala is a square. This is its essential form. It can be converted into a 


1. Quoted from “The Hindu Temple” Part I Page: 21, by Stella Kramarisch, (1946). 
2. Ibid. Page:21. 
‘3. Ibid. Page: 21... 
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triangle, hexagon, octagon and circle of equal area and retain its symbolism— 
(Brhat Samhita, Chapter LII, 56 Comm.)’” (See illustration 1). 





1.1 


Mayamata (II-I) further says “. ..the shape of the vastu for the Gods 
and Brahmanas is prescribed as square.””* 


“Thus square is literally the fundamental form of Indian Architecture, 
religious or secular.’’ It is the mark of order, of finality to the expanding life, 
its form, and of perfection beyond life and death.t+ 


And finally, we might add that “the square and the circle are co-ordi- 
nated in the architecture of India from the Vedic Fire altar, Agni.”"@ 


This clearly established the connection of a building to religion and 
that its fundamental shape was square. ; 


That the theatres of Bharata were also based on some VastuSastra is 
very clear from the references to Vigvakarman, the architect of the Gods, 
who was asked by Brahmi to build the theatre after the various distrubances 
were caused by the angry Daityas and Danavas (demons) during the first 
open air performance of the first play of the SamavakG@ra type.‘ Various 
words—Sdstra, Laksana, Vastu & Puja, Pramana, etc.6—found in Chapter 
IL also, point to some definite VastuSdstra text followed in the construction 
of the theatres. 


After the Nafyamundapa was built, various deities were installed in 
different parts of the theatre for protection®. On the stage they were installed 
in the Braémhamandala’ comprising of nine squares within a square of 
16 Hastas in the centre of the stage (<%). 


Ibid. Page: 21.... 
Ibid. Page: 22.... 
Ibid. Page: 22.... 
Ibid, Page: 22.... 
Ibid. Page:22.... 
NatyaSdstra—1-79; Ul. ; Gaekaad’s Oriental Series (G.O.S) Vol. I, 2nd Ed. 
Ibid. U—56-7-9-12-63-67-68 etc. 
Ibid, I—79-81 to 93-94 
Ibid. 11—20 to 32 
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The Vastusstras say that after measuring the square plot for a shrine, 
cleared of impurities, it was divided into 64 squares”, each equal to two 
‘Padas’ which was equal to one Hasta (cubit) or 24 Angulas.* In these squares 
45 Devatas were installed with Brahma in the centre (comprising four or 
nine squares).* This Mandala with Brahma in the centre was the Vastupuru- 
samandala. 


Here, the process followed by Bharata appears to be different as men- 
tioned earlier. In Bharata’s theatre, the gods are installed for protection after 
the Natyamandapa has been constructed, while the Vastusdstras mention of 
installing them after measuring the plot and dividing it into squares. It might 
also be significant that Bharata does not mention Vastupurusa or Vastupuru- 
samandala, though he does mention Vastu andits Puja. Further the Braéhma- 
mandala of the Vastusastras comprises of 4 or 9 squares in a square plan of 
64 squares,’ while Bharata’s Brahma-man@ala, though of nine squares, is 
described in a square of 16 Hastas in the centre of the stage. 


What this difference in the approaches indicates is difficult to say, 
particularly because the processes for the selection of the site for building, 
clearing it of various impurities, choosing of the measuring chord (Sétra), 
the measuring of the plot and the laying of the foundation, were similar 
in the Vastusastra & the NafyaSastra. 


The measurements given in the NdfyaSdastra® are “substantially” the 
same as given in the Arthagastra of Kautilya’ and also in the Jain Agamas 
(Paramanu, Trasarenu, Ratharenu, Balagra, Siksa, Yuka, and Yava).8 The 
Vastusastras generally give the same measures.® According to these, ‘Hasta’ 
was the basic unit of measurement (1 Hasta=24 Angulas=18") and Bharata 
has accepted the same unit for the measurement of the theatre. 


In Bharata’s theatre various stages of construction were to be under- 
taken, stage by stage, according to the proper ‘Vidhi’ (sacred rules laid down 
by the Sastra), in accordance with the measurements of Vastu (aregaarta 20 


Thus, significantly, the square also forms the basis of the three types 
of theatres of Bharata like all other architecture—religious or secular. As 





1. Hindu Temple—Part.I. Page 14. 
2. Ibid.—Page: 46, 

3. Ibid—Page:26 

4. Ibid—Page: 85-86 

5. Ibid—Page: 85. 

6. NS II—13 etc. (G.O.S) 
7. ‘Arthasastra —Translated by R. P. Kangle, Pact 1 Page. 158 (1963). 

8. ‘Life in Ancient India as Depicted in Jain Canons’ by J.C. Jain Page: 127 
ry ‘The Hindu Temple’ Page 52 (Footnote) 


10. NajyaSdstra U—24; 27-36; 43-44; 63; 67-68; 87; 105(G.O.S) 
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seen earlier, the square can be converted into a triangle etc. The space of an 
isosceles triangle is equal to half the area in a square. And two squares 
(Dirgha-caturasra) make the Vikrsta-madhya theatre. The measurements 
given by Bharata for a square (Caturasra) theatre are 32 H; for a triangular 
(Tryasra) theatre are also 32H, for all three sides; and for a rectangular 
middle (Vikrsta-madhya) theatre recommended by him in 64H. x 32H.1 


He recommended the Vikrsta-madhya theatre because it is in this 
theatre only the Nataka—the highly evolved and complex dramatic form— 
could be staged. It was considered suitable for very practical reasons also, 
as it was neither too large nor too small and in which sound of music or 
speech could clearly be heard and the subtle and fleeting facial expressions 
“could be clearly seen.” 


The reasons for the various divisions of the Vikrsta-madhya theatre 
comprising its elements and their measurements as given by Bharata, imme- 
diately become clear when one sees them in the light of the VastuSastras 
(Illustration 2). 





—_ 168 ee ———_#§ _ 32 4 > 
le (s) 


(1) Rangapitha (RP) 

(2) Mattayarani (Matt.) 
(3) Vedika for Musicians 
(4) Rangasirsha (RS) 
(5) Stage Doors 

(6) Passage 

(7) Entry to Passage 


1. Ibid W—17. 
2. NatyagAstra-II—18 to 21. 
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(8) Dressing Rooms 

(9) Door 
(10) Entrance for Actors 
(11) Auditorium Levels 
(12) Passages 
(13) Entrance for Audience 


When each block of the Vikrsta-madhya theatre is divided into 64 
squares, immediately the various elements and their dimensions neatly fit 
into a pattern, 64H. are divided into two squares of 32H. each, and the one 
on the east becomes the auditorium—Rarory fateta—block and the 
other on the west side becomes the stage-block—tYareq. 


This latter—tyAsT—is again divided into two equal parts of 
32H. x 16H. each. Of these, the one on the west-side becomes the Nepathya 
and the other on the east side, the stage area—“t#f”’. A wall separates 
the two. 


This stage-area again is made into two divisions, each of 32H. x 8H. 
The one on the west-side and near the stage-wall is called the ““Rangasirsa” 
(RS) and the one facing the auditorium is the “Rangapitha’”’ (RP). 


The Rangapitha has on its either sides a square area called the‘ ‘Matta- 
varnis’’ (Matt.), each measuring 8H. on all sides and each having a pillar in 
each of its corners. The square Matt-s together would measure 16H. x 8H 
which would leave the RP with an area of 16H. x 8H. (equal to two squares 
of 8H.) 


The auditorium—Sarom, Frater —of 32H. x 32H. will have a sitting 
area of 16H. x 16H. in the centre and ‘‘outside the rows of pillars,” leaving 
8H. on all sides for passages. 


In these passages were pillars which had to be mutually at a distance 
of 8H. from each other because a distance of more than 12 ft. (8H.) cannot 
be spanned in wood. There would, thus, be two rows of pillars skirting the 


entire length and breadth of the Vikrsta-madhya theatre supporting its 
“Sailaguhakara” (like a mountain-cavern) roof. 


The whole of the ground plan, thus, falls into a clear pattern of 
squares of 8 Hastas or its multiples, and creating what the Vastusastras 
call the Talacchanda or Adhaschanda—the rhythm of the plan. Similarly 
the thythm of the elevation—the Urdhwachanda' could also be maintained 
by giving a height of 8H. to the pillars, thus giving proportional measure- 
ments to the various elements yeilding aesthetic beauty. 


1. See, Hindu Temple—Page 22. 
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Bharata gives the height of the stage as one-and-a-half Hasta and 
the pillars would naturally be on the stage-floor. To maintain the Chanda 
ofthe square, the auditorium pillars will have to be raised by one-and-a-half 
Hasta. A plinth of the same height could be constructed by the sides of the 
‘Sopanas’ (tiers) for sitting and the pillars rested on them. 


There is one more point which must be mentioned here. This relates 
to the various formulae evolved by the VastuSastras, and known as the 
Ayadi-sadvarga, Says Stella Kramarisch, ‘‘The position and orientation of 
a temple and of any building are determined analogous to the method accord- 
ing to which the place of the sun or moon or one of the planets is found in 
the circle of NakSatras. According to Siryaprajngpati, the longitude of the 
heavenly body expressed in minutes is to be divided by 800, the quotient shows 
the number of Naksatras through which the planet has already passed and the 
remainder, the traversed path of the Naksatra, in which it is at the time. 
In the similar way is ascertained the position of a building in the cosmos; 
that is, the direction, which, it is to face: the measurement of the building is 
to be divided by 8. The remainder indicates the particular direction which will 
be its own out of 8 directions. This particular direction is the Yoni, its birth- 
place in the cosmos, where it is marked by its VaGstupurusa,..”*1 


Further, she says, “If the remainder is 1, then the Yoni is Dhwaja, and 
the building faces the East; if the remainder is 2, the Yoni is the South East 
and so forth. If there is no remainder, the building would have to face North- 
East. This is to be avoided by all means; it would be of evil portent, were the 
building to face any of the corners, similarly also the remainder should not 
be 2, 4, or 6, it must be uneven, so that the entrance of the building faces the 
East, preferably, or also the West, and less readily the North and still per- 
missibly, the South. The remainder is found in different texts, by taking 
account of various measures of the building to be set up. The perimeter for 
instance is multiplied by 3 and divided by 8. The remainder is that of the 
Yoni*, should there be no remainder, the perimeter and proportions of the 
intended structure have to be altered?. Death, destruction and varied ills 
result from wrong orientation...” 


1. Hindu Temple—Page: 37-38 

2. Hindu Temple—Page: 39 (F.N. 45) ‘‘The yoni formula is but one of the six formulae, 
the Ayddi-Sadvarga, in which the remainder determinates the gain or loss which 
will accrue to the builder: the Naksatra, Vara, Tithi on which it is good to build 
that particular building. These formulae belong to astrology in general; they are to 
be applied to the building as though it is a living entity whose destiny is to be deter- 
mined.” 

3. Ibid Page: 38 (F.N. 44) “Utpala’s commentary, Brhat Samhita, Chapter LII. 73 
multiplies the interior length and breadth of the building and divides it by 8. The 
reminder is yoni. In other texts, the height of the temple is taken into account (Vaikha- 
nasagama, Ch. VI), while Tantra-Samuccaya, Part I, Chapter Il, 3 considers the peri- 
meter, and Mansar Chapter IX. 68-74, the breadth of the building. Perimeter or breadth 
are multiplied by 3; this indicates an area equalling that of a circle with the breadth 
or the perimeter of the building as its diameter....” 
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Now, if we were to apply either of the yoni formula to the Bharata’s 
Vikrsta-madhya theatre, namely, measurement divided by 8, or perimeter 
multiplied by 3 and divided by 8, then the remainder comes to ‘O’. And this 
will place the main door of the auditorium in the North-East direction, 
which is absolutely not desirable, this being inauspicious according to 
Sastras, 


But Bharata has said that the “‘direction which the drums and the two 
doors of the tiring room face should always be considered as the east in 
course of the dramatic performance.’’! This could mean two things: first, 
that the main door was always placed in the east; or, second, that this door 
for the audience may face any direction, but for the purpose of the perfor- 
mance, the direction in which the musicians (drummers) face, should be 
considered the east. In either case, it is clear that the main door actually 
was, or was considered to be, in the east, and in that case, the orientation of 
the building—its Yoni, would be correct and one of the main formulae of the 
Ayadi Sadvarga \aid down by the Vastusastras would appear to have been 
fulfilled. 


This would again suggest two things—either that in Bharata’s time, 
some different formula was applied to determine the Yoni, or that the later 
Vastusastras accepted the rule of Bharata that the main door should be 
placed in the east and devised a formula to suit this. 


This, as well as other formulae of the Ayadi Sadvarga need to be 
further investigated by the experts in the VastuSdstras in relation to the 
theatres of Bharata. 


Some other important aspects of this theatre, and some needing pointed 
attention which might help in clearing the cobwebs surrounding these 
theatres are considered in the following pages. 


Stage Terminology 
_ Another important aspect of the Vikrsta-madhya theatre of the Natya- 
Sastra is the definite stage terminology which has been given by Bharata, 


perhaps, for the first time in the history of the theatre. 


We come across clear-cut divisions of the theatre space and their exact 
locations have been indicated in relation to each other. 


Each word has a definite technical meaning if understood in a proper 
manner and in its correct context. The text at times is confi using and some- 
times the words have got mixed up. Out of this confusion even, one can sift 


1, NatyaSdastra-English Translation—Ghosh, I Edition, XIV-II 
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the material and arrive at correct meaning without changing the actual words 
to suit one’s interpretation. 


The theatre te rminology used in Chapter HU of the Natyasastra is as 
follows : 


1. Natyamandapa, Ndtyavesma, NGtyagrha, Preksagrha, Vesma 
and Mandapa\—These words are used for the theatre building 
(Illustration e). Its shape was Sailaguhakadra—like a mountain 
cavern. 

2. Preksanadm-nivefanam*—Auditorium (block) 

3. Dwibhiimi?—Two levels for sitting in the king’s theatre of the 
Vikrsta-madhya type. 

. Sopankrti-pithakam*—Tiered sitting in the people’s theatre. In 

both 3 & 4, the levels were between the outer pillars. 

. Janapravesa dwaéra’—The auditorium door—one only. 

. Rangamandapa’—The whole stage (block) inclding Nepathya. 

Ranga’—stage as a whole (including RP. R§,. Matt.) 

Rangapitha’—The main acting area on the stage. 

. Mattavdranis’—Two square areas on either side of the Rangapitha, 
each having 4 pillars, one in each of its corner. Part of the main 
acting area. 

10. Rangasirsa°—The stage area behind the RP and the Matt. used 

for acting purposes. 

11. Saddérukatt—Pprobably a pavilion at the back of the RS, Touching 
the stage-wall and between the two doors in it, and resting on the 
Vedika. 

12. Dwdras!2—Two doors in the stage-wall on either side of the 
Saddaruka, These doors—sometimes also referred to as the 
northern (Sa@<) and southern (aférr)—door—were used 
differently in the Kaisiki and the Odra-mgghadhi Pravrittis™. 


bp 


NS 2nd Ed. Vol. 1 of G.O.S. Ch. I & II ete. 
Ibid. 11. 91 
Ibid. 11. 80. 
Ibid II. 90 
Ibid If. 97 
Ibid If. 65 : 
. Ibid I. 97; also II several Slokas 
Ibid several Slokas 
. Ibid Il. 63-64 & several Slokas. 
Ibid. several Stokas 
. Ibid Il. 68. 
Eng. Trans. IT. 95-100; XIV. 52. 
Eng. Trans. XIV-52 
. Eng. Trans. XIV. 52 
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13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


Vedik@'\—The platform of 8H. square on which Kutapa (orchestra) 
sat. 

Pata/Apaftiz—The curtains on the stage-doors. 

Yavaniké®—The curtain between RP & RS—the fixed ape and 
permanent stage-equipment. 

Citra-yavanika—A flexible curtain—could be used on any part 
of the stage. (Not named by Bharata, not being permanent stage- 
equipment but its use is implicit in almost all the plays). 
Rangasirah'—The polished and even surface of the stage —like 
a “mirror”. 

Nepathya’—The dressing rooms for costuming. and make-up. 
Also used for other Nepathya-karma, such as making and storing 
properties and costumes, etc. 

Nepathya dwgras*—Doors to enter Nepathya—used by actors. 
Brahma-mandala’—The centre of the stage—so called because 
Brahma, the creator of the Na@tya-veda was installed in its centre. 


Brahma-Mandala : 

Bharata has spoken of drawing this Mandala of 16 Hastas® square. 
It was to be drawn as under : 

“In the middle (of this Mardala) should be drawn two lines vertically 
and horizontally (¢ t@ fry ged) (i.e. parallel to the sides), and in the 
apartments made by these lines should be installed different Gods’—® 


(Ill. 3) 


PRI AWE wp 





BRAMHA- MANDALA 


- I.85;1L 99 
Eng. Trans. (Vol. II). XXXII. 470 
Eng. Tran. V. II-12, XXI.109; etc. 
Ibid Il. 75 
Ibid If, 35 
Ibid 11. 69 
Eng. Tran. III 21-30. 
NS. G.O.S. (Vol. I) IIL. 21-22-23. 
NS. Eng. Tran.—M.M. Ghosh IL. 22. 
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Various Gods were installed in its nine sections (@#4T) formed thus 
with Brahma occupying the centre of the stage* seated on his lotus seat. 
Since Brahma was the creator of the Na&tyaveda, the flowers were offered to 
Him in the beginning of the perform@nce.* 


Dr. M.M. Ghosh has translated the ‘Hasta’ as ‘Tala’ here—‘‘ Hasta in 
this passage is to be interpreted as Hasta-TGla i.e. the interval between the 
tips of the thumb and the middle finger stretched in opposite directions— 
(Sangita-Ratnakar—1046). Otherwise it will be impossible to accommodate 
the Mandala on the stage which is eight cubits wide (see, NS. If. 33-35). 
The ancient commentators like Sankika and others pointed out how absurd 
it would be to take Hasta in the passage in the sense of cubit (see, Ag. I, 
P. 75)? 


Here Dr. Ghosh (and the ancients like him) interpret the Hasta as 
TGla (span), because he thinks that a Mandala of 16 Hastas cannot be drawn 
in the centre of the stage. Here, the word “‘stage”’ is used rather loosely. Which 
part of the stage is meant? Obviously he (and the ancients) mean by stage 
Rangapitha which is 16Hx8H. and on this the Mavdala of 16H. square cannot 
be drawn. 


Dr. Ghosh makes no distinction between RP and RS., and further 
he gives the measurements for both these areas as 16H X 8H. plus Matta- 
varanis of 8H. on its either side.‘ (The ancients also have done the same, it 
seems). This is why he is forced to translate ‘Hasta’ as ‘Tala’ to accommodate 
the 16H. Mandala on his “stage” of 16H. X 8H (or 32H x 8H. including 
the Mattavdranis. 


No contemporary scholar has accepted his premise that the RP. and 
the RS are the same, nor has any one accepted the measurement of 16H x 
8H. for the ‘“‘stage’’. The “‘stage’ as said earlier here, is the Ranga which 
includes RP, Matts. and the RS. and therefore the whole area measures 
32H X 16H. The chapter III of the NS’ itself is called “wweat grarq”’.? 
Further, in this chapter, the stage is referred to as TF in several Slokas# 


The central area for drawing the Mandgla would, thus, fall between 
the outer pillars of the Marravaranis and the outer pillars of the RS in the 
stage-wall (Illustration 2) comprising 16H X 16H. of the total area of 
the Ranga which is 32H X 16H. 


Ibid U1 23-30. 
Ibid I. 93-94. 
NS. Eng Trans. Vol. I. Ghosh III 21 & footnote. 
afara wreet (feat) farteax areat—ill on p. 293. 
NS Vol. I, (G.O.S)—Ill, Page: 83 
Ibid. M11-16-17, 72, 91, 92, 97 
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Sailaguhakara: 


The shape of the theatre has been describesd as Sailaguhakara (like a 
mountain cave).? 


Several types of roof could fit into this description: (a) the gable roof; 
(b) the ridged roof; (c) the circular roof; (d) the Gajaprstha roof; and (e) 
U-shaped roof (Ills. a, b, c, d, e). 


us a-b-e-de. 
r ¥ 
a. GASLED b- RIDGED € - CIRCULAR d. SQUARE e- A-SHAPED 


The present text of the N§ according to some scholars belongs to 2nd 
or even 3rd century A.D. 


Dr. Ghosh puts it in the Sth century B.C. Some others place it in the 
3rd century B.C. This shows a wide gap in the dating of the text and some of 
its chapters, and make the task of the roof re-construction difficult. 


But I think Chapter II might be as old as circa 5th century B.C. If so, 
the task would be difficult as suggested earlier. And the best we can do is, to 
adapt the roof as suggested there, of the earliest cave-temples—Karli, Bhaja 
Kondane, Pitalkhora and Ajanta (caves IX & X), all of 2nd or Ist century 
B.C. In the Bhaja cave, the ceiling was actually supported on inverted U- 
shaped wooden ribs which showed that they were actually copied from the 
wooden architecture then prevailing. One finds these U-shaped roofs in the 
bas-reliefs of Sanchi Toranas and pillars of the monument of 2nd century 
B.C. This, then, is the shape of the roof which might be adopted for the 
Vikrsta-madhya theatre as shown in Illus. ‘e’. An inscription found at the 
Karli cave actually refers to it as “‘Seliya Ghaham’’—(mountain cavern). 


The text of Chapter II amply makes it clear that these were permanent 
theatres. The thatched roof suggested by Dr Ghosh is at variant with the 
text.* So is the drawing of Prof. D. Subha Rao, suggesting a gabled roof. 
Such roofs appear to be later and in any case they were, it appears, meantfor 


Ibid. 1f-80 
2. This information was given to me by Dr. M.N. Despande Director-General of Archae- 
ology, Government of India, New Delhi. 
NS-English translation-Ghosh, Ist Ed. (1950) p. 29. 
4. NS-Vol. I, G.O.S. 2nd Edition, Appendix—P. 442. 
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huts and humble dwellings, made from bamboo and thatched—(Illus. ‘a’). 
The circular roof or the Gajaprstha, also are not suitable for a theatre of the 
Vikrsta type. 


Sad-Daruka 


The Sloka 68 says that the Rangagirsé should have the Sad-daruka! 
(at its back). 


Sad-daruka has been interpreted by Prof. D. Subba Rao as a frame- 
work made of six pieces of wood and that these frames were used to support 
the planks over the stage.* 


Both his ideas are untenable. A frame need not not always be made 
up of six pieces of wood, and they could not have been employed under the 
stage to support the planks, because, Bharata has said that the plinth area of 
the stage should be filled with black earth.§ The surface must have been 
plastered to make it smooth and shiny as stated by him. 


Abhinavagupta’s explanation is also unconvincing. The interpretations 
of his text by Dr. G.K. Bhat* and Acarya Vigwegwar Sastry and their draw- 
ings, do not add to our underestanding of the Sad-daruka of Bharata. As 
shown in their illustration they could serve no purpose on the stage and any- 
thing that is not strictly functional, has no place on it. And these suggested 
structures hardly can be said to add any beauty to the stage as imagined. 


I think, the actual etymological meaning of the word Sad-daruka, is 
lost as in the case of ‘Mattavdrani’. And it would be futile to attempt to 
reconstruct it on the basis of its literal meaning—six pieces of wood. 


What seems plausible is that it was some kind of a pavilion erected on 
four pillars fixed on the raised platform ‘Vedika', on the Rangasirsa, and 
between the two doors in the back wall of the stage. The practical use of this 
structure would be that its ceiling would help greatly in the acoustics quality 
of the stage and thus help in the better projection of the musical notes as 
Kutapa was sitting here. 


Such a roofed structure would be necessary because of the great height 
of the roof of the main building. It would also add an element of beauty as 


. NSEng. Trans. Ghosh Vol. I; II-68. 
NS G.O.S. Vol. I, 2nd Ed. Appendix Page: 452. 
NS Eng. Trans. II 69-71; NS. G.O.S. Vol I-69. 
Bharata Natya-manjari PP XL; XLI 
afara aredy-farat-PP. 324-326. 
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it would help fill a void at the back of the stage—a space of 1 6H., long apart 
from its being completely functional.* 


The Kuttampaiams also haves uch roofed pavilions on the stages pre- 
cisely for these purposes.” ug 


Curtains 

It is surprising that one of the most vital aspects of the stage-equipment 
constantly referred to by the Sanskrit dramatists in theirstage-directions, has 
either been ignored, or dealt with by a few in a very cursory manner as if of 
no consequence. 


The classical Sanskirt drama is basically a performing art. To inter- 
pret any aspect of this, one has to have the understanding of the fundamentals 
of the stage practice. To say this is not to undermine the efforts so far made, 
for they certainly have focussed attention on certain aspects which have helped 
in re-creacting these theatres to an extrent. 


But sometimes these interpretations have gone wrong because of a 
lack of appreciation that the classical Sanskrit theatre is fundamentally diffe- 
rent from the western prosecenium theatre and therefore any terminology used 
in connection with that theatre would be meaningless and even misleading 
when applied to the Sanskrit theatre. Some examples would suffice to make 
this clear. Many a scholars have used the terms, such as ‘“‘Wings’’, ““Drop- 
curtain”, “Green room”, “Act-curtain’”, “Cellar stage’, ‘“‘Roll-curtain’, 
““Secenery’, ‘““Compartmental stage’’, “Screens”, “‘Back-stage gallery” etc. 
These stage-terms belong strictly to the western theatre and should never 
be applied to the classical Sanskrit theatre. I would go further and say that 
they should never be applied in the context of the classical eastern theatre. 
Even the Kabuki theatre of Japan which does use some of these elements, 
has completely made them, indigenous. 


In the West five types of curtains are or were used: (1) the draw-curtain, 


(ii) the drop-crutain, (iii) the tab-curtain (iv) the braille curtain and the (v) 
roll-curtain. 


None of these types was used in the Sanskrit theatre, except the simple 
form of draw-curtain—a curtain drawn apart by hand. 


The classical Sanskrit theatre, as the NS and the plays themselves so 
clearly show—right from the time of Bhasa—used three types of curtains. The 





1. Thad the occasion to try out this interpretation of Saddaruka at the Kalidas Samaroha 
in 1974, when the Madhya Pradesh Kala Parishad had invited me to construct the 
stage according to the NS text for the Staging of Vikramorvasiyam”. 


See, ‘“‘Kuttumpalam—the Sanskrit sta fK 98 
Delhi, 1968. ge of Kerala”—Sangeet Natak, No, 8, New 
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two types of these—the Pafa/Apati or Pati, and the Yavanika or Javanika, 
which later onis also referred to as the Tiraskarint, were part of the permanent 
stage-equipment, and the third was a flexible curtain which could be used in 
any part of the stage. I have called this citrayavanika after Bhavabiti. 


I have dealt with these curtains elsewhere! and therefore will just sum- 
marise my arguments here : 


1. For the first time this writer had drawn attention to the fact that 
curtains are mentioned in several chapters of the NS. namely 
V, XIII, XXI, XXXI, XXXII and XXXIII. It is surprising that 
no writer had taken any note of this. 


2. Again, it was clearly shown that there were three types of curtains 
in use in the classical Sanskrit theatre on the basis of the NS 
and the stage-directions in the plays. Copious examples were 
given in support of the arguments. These curtains were: Pata/- 
Apati/Pati; Yavanika; and the citra-yavanika as stated earlier, 


Door-Curtains : 


3. The curtains on the stage-doors were necessary to conceal the 
Nepathya activity from the audience. 

4. They helped in the dignified entries of the heroes and other charac- 
ters. 

5. The door-curtains helped in establishing the various moods by 
the manner in which they were used by the characters during their 
entries—Pafaksepena or Apatiksepena (with toss of the curtain). 

6. When the SutradhGra looked at the dressing room (Nepathye”), 
he looked at one of these curtains and not at a ‘wall’ made of 
curtain as interpreted by some scholars. 


Yavanika: 


7. This curtain was necessary to cover the first nine Pirvarangas 
(preliminaries) at the commencement of the performance. The 
remaining were performed after the Yavanikaé was drawn. 

8. It was definitely placed between the RP and the R§, 

9. Two of Bhasa’s remarkable stage-directions? were pin-pointed. 
It was also pointed out that he was the first playwright who had 
mentioned these curtains in his stage-directions and also had shown 


1, “The curtain in Classical Sanskrit Drama””—Sangeet Natak, No. 25 (1972), Journal 
of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi. 
“Curtain in Abhijnana-Sakuntala”-Sangeet Natak No. 41 (1976)-both by this writer. 
2. “Urubhanga” and “Pratima-nataka”, Act II. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


how and why they were used. No scholar before had taken any 
note of this, nor had any one any clear idea about its use, 

When drawn, it could serve as the ‘Nepathya’ for some musical 
sounds, etc. essential for the action of the play, or could serve 
as a background in a scene when necessary’. 

When drawn aside, its gather could help a character to hide behind 
it®. 

A part of this Yavanikd behind the Mattavdrani could help as a 
resting place for a character retiring temporarily, to enable him 
to re-enter immediately. 

This curtain must have been in three pieces for the sake of 
convenience and practicability of operation and to overcome the 
problem of sagging from the centre. 

Nagadantas are mentioned in Chapter II of the NS. precisely for 
tying up the chords of the door curtains as well as this Yavanikd, 
And also to hang properties when not used by characters. 


Citra-Yavanika 
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This being a flexible curtain—a multi-coloured piace of cloth held 
by two persons—could be used in any part of the stage unlike the 
other two which were fixed types and therefore formed the part of 
the permanent stage-equipment—the only equipment on the 
classical Sanskrit stage. Its use is implied in almost every play, 
but only Bhavabhuti was the first and perhaps the last to mention 
it by name—‘citra-yavanik@ > It must be remembered that 
Bhavabhiti claimed to be friend of the actors. 

It was used for creating a variety of effects—sudden revelation, 
covering, hiding death scenes (like Yavanikd@) when removing a 
dead body, for “entering seated” and several other dramatic 
functions some of which a spotlight performs these days. 

It was shown how it could have been used in another remarkable 
stage-direction in Mudrdraksasa.4 and in several other stage- 
directions of other plays such as: aataqt eaTarer® 

Imaginative use of all these curtains made any other stage-equip- 
ment redundant on the classical stage. Even an effect that could 
be created on the modern stage with the help of the expensive 
stage-machinery such as the revolving stage, was achieved by 
simple, imaginative use of this curtain and stage conventions. 


- “Sakuntala”, Act IV, etc. 


Ibid. Act VI. 
MAjlati-Madhava’ Act, VI. 
Mudraraksasa—Act, VIL 
Sakuntala’-Act II, etc. 
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19. And it was pointed out that this Citra-yavanikd is still in use in 
many traditional dramatic forms of the country. ‘ThirSilai’ in 
Kathakali, Krisnattam and Kutiyattam of Kerala, ‘Thirgilai’ in 
Therukuttu of Tamilnadu, ‘Parde’ in Yaksagana of Karnataka, 
Anrakapad in Ankiya-nat of Assam etc. and is also used in the 
Bhagwat Mela of Andhra Pradesh, in Bhavai of Gujarat, in 


Bhand-jasna of Kashmir, in Dasdvatara of Goa, etc. 


In these articles the attempt was made to clear many cobwebs of contro- 
versies regarding the curtains in the classical theatre—the number of curtains 
used, where they were llcocated, how they were used. 


Wall Painting : (faaaa): 


After completing the construction of the walls of the theatre, they were 
to be plastered (firaaq). After this on the outside walls Sudhakarma 
was to be carefully done. After applying the coat of Sudha, the surface was 
to be gently rubbed to make it smooth and lustrous.! And over this 
Sudhakarma paintings (faa#q) were to be done: 


The plaster (Paftq) that is spoken of here was prepared by 
mixing lime, sand and conch-shell powder according to to Abhinav Gupta’s 
commentary. This and other such processes of plastering the wall surfaces 
are still surviving all over India. The coating of gat to be applied has 
been translated by Ghosh and others as ‘‘white washing’’.2-3-4, 


I think this translation of Sudhakarma as “‘white washing” is wrong. 
How can murals be done on a whitewashed coat of ordinary lime paint? 
No murals could be painted on such a surface. Moreover Bharata has men- 
tioned that the surface was rubbed and made smooth and shiny. The lime 
coat, if anything, is duil and dead in appearance. 


This is a process employed for murals with which houses, temples 
and palaces in many parts of the country were adorned. This process still 
survives, though dying. What would not die in a country losing its roots? 


In the Buddhist literature, gararq and Bf Haq are separately 
mentioned,’ which clearly shows that the qut#¥ of Bharata was not just 
“whitewashing”. This *Sudha’—butter-like plaster, was applied in several 
thin layers and each time was rubbed with a wooden instrument for getting 
smoothness and shine. And the paintings were done by keeping the surface 








NS.-Vol. G.O.S. 2nd Ed. II. 82-84. 

NS.-Eng. Trans. Ghosh. Vel-I (1950)IT, 82-85 

afaaaarcdt (fgeat) farteat wea p. 337. 

Bharata Natya-manjari—G.K. Bhat, Ch. III, 82-85; P. 27(1975), 
“Pre-Buddhist India” Ratilal Mehta, Bombay. 
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wet. After painting the surface, it was again rubbed and made smooth and 
lustrous. This helped the colours to sink in the surface and made paintings 
waterproof. Even the woodwork and stonework was treated with Sudha- 
karma for an even tone. 


There is one more misunderstanding among some’ scholars that the 
process of mural described by Bharata is the same as at Ajanta. What has 
just been said and from what follows, it would be clear thatit is not so. The 
process used in the painting of Ajanta murals is quite different. Here, the 
plaster is made up of “ferruginous earth, reinforced with rock-grit or sand 
and fibrous vegetable material. There is hardly any lime in it, but traces of a 
whitish layer on its surface just below the pigment layer indicate the presence 
of lime, kaolin or gypsum (2 to 3 per cent). Being mainly of mud, the ground 
is soft and porous, and does not possess natural strengh and durability of 
common lime plaster.” 


It is clear that the processes described by Bharata was limebased and 
therefore different from the one employed at Ajanta, which was mud-based. 
Bharata’s was what is called the wet-process (stucco) and the one at Ajanta 
was the dry-process (secco). 


1. ‘Ajanta Murals’—Archaeological Survey of India— Dr. B.B. Lal’s article on “The 
Murals—Their composition and technique”—PP, 53-55, 
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